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by hundreds of tired and loyal workers. I remember best of all
the one that was held at the little town of Ashbourne in Derby-
shire, when Mr. Blatchford and many well-known figures in the
movement were present. Ashbourne itself was outraged and
interested, but in particular avaricious. The inn-keepers showed
their hostility to the politics of their visitors by * bills of such a
price, no guest could ever bear them twice.' The quality of the
inns was typically English, which meant that it left much to be
desired. One of them, in which the late Mr. F. E, Green and
myself were quartered, supplied adequate reasons for our sacrificing
the rent which we had paid in advance, and searching for more
satisfactory shelter. I was present when some difference arose
between the executive committee of the Fellowship and the pro-
prietor of the hotel where they were staying, concerning excessive
charges, and when the dispute had gone on for some time, Mr. E. F.
Fay ('The Bounder') rose to the full height of his immense stature,
and in dramatic tones said: 'Give me the money that I may pay
this honest man.' Fay handed the money over, got his receipt of
payment, and then with the simulated dignity of a tragedian, he
turned to the greedy proprietor and said: 'Sir, this is the Ash-
bourne to which no sensible traveller returns,* and we, at least,
never did.
Keir Hardie was the leading personality in the I.L.P. during its
earliest years, and his name 'will stand for ever as the Moses who
led the children of labour in this country out of bondage/ * This
is not the place for a balanced estimate of Hardie's work and
personality, but no one can doubt that his influence over the
working classes was great and wholesome, or that because of his
faith, his rare courage in loneliness, and his incorruptible will, he
was one of the prophets of the new order. I knew him well, both
as advocate and as legislator, and if his political leadership influenced
me less than it did many of my associates, I nevertheless believed
that he was in the line of those great souls who, in various ways, had
wrought for the glory of the people's cause. But I never had a
blind reliance upon the wisdom of his judgments. He was a
sincere man with a one-track mind, and the conscious simplicity
of his dress and habits helped to deepen his influence. He looked
like a patriarch, and for many years before his death in his sixtieth
year, he encouraged the description of himself as 'the grand old
man of Labour.' He was rugged in appearance, sturdy in build,
1W. Stewart, J Keir Hardiei Preface by J. Ramsay MacDonald.